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MARTYRS. 
JOHN HUSS. 


Tae writings of John Wycliffe, the English reformer, 
had reached Bohemia, and it was not long before Huss 
read them ; at first he was only astonished, and it is said, 
even struck with horror at them, and advised his young 
countryman who brought thein into Bohemia to throw 
them into the river Moldau. Soon after, more copies of 
these dangerous books arrived, and others read them. 
Meanwhile the vices of the clergy and the scandalous 
struggle between the popes affected Huss very deeply. 
He felt the importance of a reform in the Church so 
keenly that he could not sleep, his mind was so disturbed. 
I have lately read an anecdote about Huss, which the 
writer says has much the resemblance of a fiction or 
mere legend, bui I am more than half disposed to think 
it is true. © an , 

It is said that two young men, disciples of Wycliffe, 
who wished to convert Huss to the opinions-of their mas- 
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50 MARTYRS. 


ter, put themselves under his care as pupils. After a 
while they asked him to allow them to ornament the ves- 
tibule of his house with some fresco paintings, which 
you know are paintings on the wall; he consented. In 
the pictures which the young men painied they delinea- 
ted on one side of the hall Jesus Christ entering Jerusalem 
upon an ass, followed only by the populace on foot, on 
the.other, the pope mounted upon a superb horse richly 
caparisoned, and preceded by many armed warriors with 
instruments of warlike music, and followed by the cardi- 
nals well mounted and magnificently dressed. Every 
body came to see these pictures; some admired them 
much, others condemned them altogether. Of course 
the rich churchmen were displeased. Huss, it is said, 
was much affected by the silent eloquence of these pic- 
tures. The contrast thus daily presented to him between 
the simple poverty of his divine Master and his followers, 


the poor of this earth, and the pride and self-indulgent 


and insolent luxury of the Catholic clergy and their great 
head the pope, who pretended to take the place of the 
great Shepherd over the Christian flock, stirred up the 
very depths of his soul: he began to think that Wycliffe 
was right in his denunciation of the church, and he now 
studied his writings faithfully and fearlessly. Huss does 
not seem to have desired notoriety ; he had a gentle and 
retiring, though fearless nature; he desired a reform, not 
a revolution in the church; he did not entirely agree 
with Wycliffe; he did not deny all the doctrines and 
authority of the Romish church as Wycliffe did; he 
agreed with him that the Scriptures and not the pope 
were the infallible guide, that a reformation of the clergy 
was necessary, and that the spirit of God was communi- 
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MARTYRS. 51 


cated only to those who led a pure and exemplary life, 
and that being a priest did not necessarily make a man 
holy. 

It was some time before Huss openly declared his 
opinions. This was not from fear of injury to himself, 
but fear lest he had not arrived atthe truth. He studied 
the Scriptures faithfully, and sought for light and guid- 
ance from the Source of all truth, and at last he became 
convinced that he ought to preach against the vices and 
the tyranny of the hypocritical priests. It is said, “ he 
went everywhere preaching and writing and giving no 
repose to his soul, pressing on, in season and out of sea- 
son, grappling with the whole body of the clergy without 
sparing even the most powerful.” He was aided and 
seconded by Jerome of Prague, another reformer, who 
also died for his faith, and many others, and he began, it 
is related, “‘ to teach the artisans and the women who also 
began to teach and even to write books declaring that 
there was no longer any church upon the earth except 
that of the Hussites; that the priest was nothing more 
than another man; and that any Christian was a priest 
with full right to interpret mysteries and administer the 
sacraments. A woman, one of the populace, was known 
to seize the host from the hands of the priest, saying as 
she did it, that a woman of a good life was more worthy 
than an infamous priest to touch the holy bread.” Thus 
we see that very great truths, such as but a few even at 
the present day recognize as such, were already spring- 
ing up, and acknowledged by some at that time, and that 
the reformation had commenced in the Christian and 
moral world, for it began to look upon the clergy as 
merely men, and women as morally and intellectually 
their equals. 
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52 MARTYRS. 


About this time Bohemia hada controversy with the 
neighboring States, in which Huss took an active part. 
It seems that when the University of Prague was founded 
by. the Emperor Charles Fourth, it was divided into four 
nations, Bohemia, Bavaria, Poland and Saxony; the 
three last were called Germany, and had a right to one 
vote, while Bohemia had from the Emperor a right to 
three ; but in the course of time the Germans usurped 
the right to three votes, and gave the Bohemians but one. 
John Huss protested against this, as defrauding his coun- 
try of its rights ; he pleaded the cause so powerfully and 
eloquently that he gained it. The Germans were so 
angry at the loss of their pretended privileges that they 
abandoned Prague, and scattered themselves among the 
other universities of Europe. As they had many of them 
become converted to the doctrines of Wycliffe, they car- 
ried the seeds of the reformation all over the continent, 
and thus materially served the cause of a better religion 
than then prevailed. Huss made many enemies by his 
success in the cause he had gained for the university ; 
but he also made many ‘riends, and increased his reputa- 
tion ; he was shortly after made rector of the university. 
The dignity thus conferred upon him only brought out 
into a stronger light his Christian piety and virtue, for as 
it exposed him still more to the resentment of those he 
had offended, by exposing their wickedness, all his virtue 
was called into exercise to endure their persecution with 
patient meekness. 

“ Was not his mother very happy,” asked William, 
“to have her son made Rector of the University where 
she had carried him as a student with so much fear? 
I think, after all, the loss of the goose did not turn out a 
bad sign.” 
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WHOSE LIGHTS BURN LONGEST ? 


We hear nothing more of his mother after her taking 
him to Prague ; doubtless she had long been in the land 
of spirits, and we may believe that she was allowed to 
witness and enjoy the success and upright conduct of her 
orphan boy. She must have seen that her prayers for 
his welfare, his highest good, were answered, not by the 
honor of being appointed to the first office in the univer- 
sity, but in his unshaken fidelity to truth, and right, and 
in his devotion to the cause of true religion. With the 
clear eye of a disembodied spirit she would doubtless see 
that his fidelity to these principles would soon lead her 
dear son to the heavenly home where she was dwelling 
in peace, waiting and watching to receive him. 


E. L. Fs 
[To be continued. } 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


In the midst of the Bohemian forest, where under the 
moss lies many a soldier for whom tolled no funeral bell, 
stands the high Arber mountain, a boundary between 
Germany and the land of the Hussites. In its clefts and 
upon its forests rest the clouds, that can find no halting 
place on the wide plains to the southwest of the kingdom. 
Therefore they gratefully feed the water sources of the 
mountain, whose clear springs gather themselves together 
in a small lake at its base. 

By this lake, had stood for many years a fisherman’s 
hut, built of wood and straw ; and a stone’s throw from it, 
VOL. V. 5* 
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on the hill, a copper-roofed castle, hewn from the granite 
quarry, called the Hunting-house. In the hut lived a 
fisherman with his son, and to that castle came every 
year in the autumn and winter the Lord of Haldenstein 
to hunt the deer or wild boar. His Lordship did not 
come alone however, but brought with him a wild throng 
of huntsmen, hounds, young gentlemen and noble ladies, 
who followed the chase more gladly than they plied the 
spindle, and wielded the riding whip more deftly than the 
needle, At such times Belial was patron saint of the cas- 
tle. The butler swore among the wine-casks, the cook 
in the kitchen, the huntsman among his hounds, the lord 
at the gaming table when the weather was too foul for 
hunting, and the lady among her waiting women. On 
the roof the weathercock whirred and creaked, the cats 
held concert on the stairs, the wind whistled and droned 
along the corridors, the hounds howled in the courtyard, 
and the doors banged and slammed to and fro, till the 
whole place resounded as with the firing by files before 
an engagement. A pair of magpies had established their 
household on the high elm-tree before the castle; the 
Count and his company caroused till midnight; the ser- 
vants, when their lord was abed, kept it up two hours 
later. As soon as the day dawned came the old house- 
keeper to hunt the topers up from their Elysium, and 
when (by dint of besom) this was accomplished, brooms 
rushed over the carpets, brushes scrubbed, glasses jin- 
gled and maid servants chattered till the bugle horn 
sounded reveillé to the sleepers in the upper and lower 
stories. Sunday stood not in the Count’s calendar, 
neither had the Hunting-house any chapel as other 
Christian castles have; no altar or missal was found 
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within its walls, and the chaplain, who was always one of 
the numerous retinue of the Lord of Haldenstein, merely 
held his vacation there, and investigated the depth of the 
drinking glasses. 

In the hut by the lake it fared otherwise, for when in 
winter the embers on the hearth, ang in summer the 
evening red of heaven had died out, nothing was heard 
beneath the.thatched roof but the vesper hymn, a prayer, 
and then the light measured breathing of the fisherman 
and his son asleep. The goats bleating in the shed be- 
hind the cottage for their fodder, sounded their matins, 
and the live long day they were as peaceful and still as 
the waves of the lake which idly lapped against their 
boats’ side for lack of other business. 

The fisherman did not much love to go up to the cas- 
tle; he was one of the Moravian brethren who at that 
time were nicknamed Hole-haunters, because of the 
stillness and retirement of their lives, and the blasphemy 
and buffoonery which he heard at the hunting-house were 
to him like the buzzing of hornets to the sober plough- 
horse. Moreover sometimes it seemed to him as if he 
heard through all the godless clangor another sound, 
namely, the deep bass of the hell-music sounding without 
his being able to tell whence or whither. He never 
allowed his boy who helped him to carry the fish up the 
castle hill, to come within the house, but always left him 
waiting without the gate while he delivered the carp and 
trout to the cook and received his payment. ‘ My head 
and my heart,” thought the worthy man, “ dance no 
more to this tune, but the foot of my Tony is not quite so 


- steadfast yet.” 


Once however on the holy Christmas Eve, the Coun- 
tess called the lad, who with his thumbs under his braces 
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leant whistling against the castle gate, to her chamber, 
and placing a heavy Bohemian gold piece in his hand, 
said to him, “ Tony, go quickly down to the grocer’s in 
Twiesel and buy six pounds of wax tapers, for we have 
banquet and hall to-day, and Sultan has bitten the cook’s 
errand boy.” @ 

The boy having obtained his father’s leave ran off to 
the market town. ° = ° e . “i 

No snow had yet fallen this year; the titmice and 
wrens still carried on their joyful sports in the alder and 
willow bushes, and the rooks basked on the sunny side of 
the valley: but in the grocer’s shop at Twiesel the wea- 
ther was still finer and more genial. He added with 
much friendliness to the lad’s parcel of white tapers three 
little colored ones, and said, “ Tony, burn these this 
evening in honor of the Christ-child, and divide the spice 
nuts that I have put up in blotting paper with your father. 
When the great folks up at the castle are gone, tell him 
to bring me his fish again on holy fast days for his reve- 
rence the curate.” 

The Christmas gift gladdened the boy, and though his 
road homewards wound up the hill, the way returning 
seemed to him half a mile shorter than going. At the 
bidding of the lady of the castle, he received as a well 
earned errand fee a silver groat and a little jug of mead, 
which he carried to his father. Gladly would Tony have 
hoarded up his tapers and only burnt them sparingly one 
by one, but he bethought himself that something great 
should be done to show worthy honor to the Christ-child, 
so he moulded some stands out of clay, and fixing his 
tapers in them, as the day declined lighted them all at 
once, so that the fisherman’s hut had never been so 
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illuminated since first it stood. He trimmed his candles 
with his fingers made hard by the oar, and by their light 
his father read the two first chapters of the Gospel of 
Luke, after which they enjoyed with thanksgiving the 
spice nuts and the mead. - 

Now before the hut, on a bank where the fisherman 
was wont to stretch his nets to dry and to mend them, 
sat in the moonlight an angel of the Lord. The night 
was cold, but the nature of angels is other than ours, and 
they are not chilled among the icebergs between which 
the northern lights stream forth. He had been command- 
ed to guard the fisherman and his home from what peril 
indeed he knew not, for if there were any thing in the 
hovel that moth and rust could corrupt, there most assu- 
redly was nothing that could tempt thieves to break 
through and steal. No storm threatened from without : 
the heavens shone as one star, and the lake beneath lay 
smooth as a mirror reflecting the white and golden lights 
of the firmament and the castle, Of danger by fire there 
was no sign, for on the hearth of the hut lay only a ruddy 
heap of embers which sent forth a quiet glimmer from 
beneath their light covering of ashes. But the holy angels 
are more obedient, and not as froward as the children of 
men, and this one spake in his heart as he sat on the 
fisherman’s bank, ‘“* Though I know not what I must 
guard and watch over here, the Lord God who sent me 
hither knoweth.” 

Meanwhile Beelzebub, captain of the bad angels, found 
the atmosphere abroad in the kingdom growing ever 
more sultry, close and oppressive. For if he drew near 
to a church the organ was sounding, and the people 
within singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
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earth peace ; good will towards men ;” if he gazed in at 
the steaming window of a brightly lighted room, he be- 
held nothing but little mangers, golden angels, and guilt- 
less children who clapped their hands and jumped about 
for joy ; if he thrust his head in at a tavern door, every 
thing within looked so desolate and forsaken that the bats 
and owls might have put up at it for a night’s lodging 
undisturbed. Whereat he presently waxed so wroth that 
he flung himself on the back of a night wind and without 
once alighting flew up the valley, leaving undisturbed the 
peaceful village to the right and left. 

He was minded to go and hide his anger in the sub- 
terranean hollow of the Arber, and alighted not far from 
the fisherman’a hut; hobbling down he stooped over a 
rock and caught a glimpse of the illuminated castle ; this 
altered his melancholy purpose, and he said to himself, 
“ Here will { tarry, for as sure as my name’s Belial, 
every light that shines yonder, from first to last, is 
burning for me.” And therewith he became again so 
saucy that whereas a few minutes before he had been 
squatting between the dusky wings of the night wind like 
an owl in the mow, he could not now go quietly by the 
angel before the hut without saying to him, “ Friend, 
whose lights will burn longest, yours or mine?” The 
angel of the Lord answered mildly, “The Lord know- 
eth,” and resumed his watch, for the holy angels speak 
civilly even to the devil, unless when as it befell Michael 
and his compeers, they receive command from their 
Master to bind and cast out, the great dragon, the 
ancient serpent. 

In the hunting-house Belial mingled invisible among 
his people, as the spirit mixed with the mulled wine, 
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which reeked up from huge bowls, on a sideboard by the 
door of the saloon, and quickened the pulse in the veins 
of the guests, as the rapid beating of time accelerates the 
movement of an orchestra. The dancers whirled round 
in circles like leaves and feathers in the wind gust that 
flies before a tempest. Satan snuffed the tapers himself 
with an invisible hand, for his lights were to burn full 
three times as long as those in the cottage by the lake, 
and none of the household thought of attending to them. 

All the servants of the castle busied themselves in the 
offices, or gazed through the open doors at the whirling 
lords and ladies. Now the huntsman was alone in the 
cellar, which extended almost beneath the whole castle ; 
Satan himself was not mindful of him, for in such good 
and great company, one easily forgets even an old friend. 

The old guzzler had for a long time wanted to know 
what kind of wine lay in the small side vault which 
opened by a little low door into the main cellar. A bet- 
ter opportunity for exploring the hidden contents of the 
lower vault could never occur thaa on this evening. He 
therefore lighted the kitchen maid’s lamp, and taking the 
butler’s bunch of keys descended to the cellar. The 
lamp burned dimly, so he filled a glass with brandy out 
of an open cask, and taking a handful of tow from the 
butler’s basket, lighted it, and.threw it upon the spirits. 
A large blue flame instantly illuminated the wide and 
lofty vault, whereupon he opened the side cellar, rolled 
out one of the twenty small barrels that stood one upon 
another in it, bored a hole in the bottom, stuck a hollow 
elder pipe in it, and laid it on a cask stand in order to 
enjoy its contents at his ease. It did not contain wine 
however, but black granulated powder, that ran out 
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through the reed like the sudden overturning of a sand- 
box. In this vault ever since the thirty years’ war had 
lain a store of coarse powder which was unfit for the 
purpose of loading the foresters’ rifles. The huntsman 
stared in amazement at the running powder—not for any 
great length of time however—a sudden draught of air 
came from the open cellar door which carried a spark 
from the flaming tow to the powder heaped upon the 
floor. At that instant the angel before the cottage by 
the lake beheld the upper roof divide itself and emit a 
pillar of smoke ; a heavy, deep explosion followed, and 
now the heavenly messenger discovered why he had 
been sent to the service of the pious inmates of the hut. 
He had enough to do to ward off from it the falling ruins 
of the castle, and to preserve the lives within. Yea, 
had he not spread wide his wings even as a hen covering 
her chickens, the powerful concussion would have seized 
the hovel and flung it into the lake. At the sound of the 
explosion the fisherman and his son rushed hastily to their 
door, but they saw nothing save the high tower of smoke 
which gradually subsiding, ‘spread itself over the water. 
The four walls of the castle alone remained standing, 
the moon shone through the open windows and doors, 
not a single spark was burning within or around, and 
every thing was as still as death. The good folks re- 
turned trembling beneath their thatched roof, they 
thanked the Lord for their wonderful and merciful pre- 
servation, and then extinguished their lights. 

Some months after when the wild fowl were brooding 
among the sedges, came kinsfolk of the Lord of Halden- 
stein out of Bohemia to search among'the ruins of the 
hunting-house. But although every thing lay even as it 
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had fallen on that terrible night, for the fisherman had 
conscientiously refrained from touching any thing; yet 
nothing was found of all the costly gear the house once 
contained, no, not so much asa silver teaspoon. After 
their fruitless labor they refreshed themselves with carp 
and trout from the fisherman’s plentifully stored well. 
During their repast the eldest of them* said to the lad 
who had placed a little basket of strawberries before 
him; “ Tony, whatever thou mayest find belonging to 
the castle with hand, shovel or net, shall be thine; re- 
member us for it in thy prayers.” 

And now Tony did seek with hand and shovel, but 
nothing was ever found; till later after sundry and some 
years, it befell that whenever the old fishing net was 
worn out, and a new one had to be provided, some 
drinking cup, or silver bow! or dish, or other similar arti- 
cle of value, would be drawn up from the deep water. 
With this Tony bought hemp in Twiesel where he had 
buried his father, his wife spun it, and he netted the well 
seasoned twine in the midst of four boys, each ruddier 
and livelier than the other. 

Thus was fulfilled the word of Holy Writ—* This is 
the portion of a wicked man with God, and the heritage 
of oppressors which they shall receive of the Almighty. 

If his children be multiplied it is for the sword: and 
his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 

Those that remain of him shall be buried in death, 
and his widows shall not weep. 

Though he heap up silver ‘as the dust, and prepare 
raiment as the day : 

He may prefer it, but the just shall put it on, and the 
innocent shall divide the silver. 

VOL. V. 6 
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He buildeth his house as a moth, and as a booth that 
the keeper maketh. 

The rich man shall lie down, but he shall not be gath- 
ered ; he openeth bis eyes and he is not. 

Terrors take hold on him as waters, a tempest stealeth 
him away in the night. 

The east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth ; 
and as a storm hurleth him out of his place. 

For God shall cast upon him, and not spare ; he would 
fain flee out of his hand. 

Men shall point their hands at him, and shall hiss him 
out of his place.” F. K. B. 





THE NEEDLE. 


Mopsst, unobtrusive, good, 
By few thy worth is understood ; 
Let others ply the brush or quill, 
Be thou my loved companion still. 
Blest sedative of heart and mind, 
Mild, gentle peace with thee we find! 


The rapt enthusiast seeks in vain, 
In mystic lore relief frum pain ; 
Or tunes the Doric reed with art, 
Which vainly strives to soothe the heart. 
He learns a keener sense of ill, 
And wears the barbed arrow still ; 
While with simplicity and thee, 
Time glides away from sorrow free ; 
Contentment ’mid thy snowy flowers, 
Lingers and smiles through wintry hours, 
And on the lawn where thou art seen, 
Industry holds her court I ween. H. ¢. 
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GALLEY SLAVES AND CRETINS. 


It is well for the young, and gay, and happy sometimes to step 
aside from their flowery path of life, and contemplate the 
misery, moral and natural, with which the all-wise Creator in 
his mysterious appointments, often permits this beautiful earth 
to be marred and darkened. The two following sketches, trans- 
lated from the “ Travels of Madame Schopenhauer,” delineate 
forms of wretchedness unknown to the inhabitants of this favered 
country, but familiar to the natives of the loveliest regions of 
Europe. 


ee 


THE ARSENAL OF TOULON. 


THE environments of the arsenal, the fleet, the anima- 
tion of the universal activity, even the galleys themselves 
rendered this one of the most interesting points of our 
journey. A portal richly decorated with pillars, statues 
and bas-reliefs ushered us within this mansion of perpe- 
tual toil, profound sorrow and appalling guilt. It remind- 
ed us of Dante’s description of the gates of hell; for 
here likewise the thousands who enter in, must forever 
renounce all hope, so far as this is possible for man é 
while he continues on the earth. The first thing we no- 
ticed was a broad canal leading to the port, with dock- 
yards extending on its banks. ‘Two immense ships of the 
line were laying on the stocks; day and night, not ex- 
cepting Sundays and holydays, the workmen were inces- 
santly employed on them, as Buonaparte was then parti- 
cularly eager to send out his fleet again. A large num- 
ber of galley-slaves was here compelled to carry to the 
ship-carpenters and master-builders the timber, iron- 
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work, and whatever else they wanted. Stooping low like 
beasts of burden, they bowed down beneath their heavy 
loads, while the whip of the overseer was always brand- 
ished over them, and the clank of their chains emitted a 
fearful sound amid the hammering and calling of the 
workmen, 

From the canal, we proceeded to the different work- 
shops, in which every thing which a fleet can require is 
prepared, from the main-masct and enormous anchor, 
down to the metal lamp of each private sailor. As we 
passed along we saw many vast store-houses, filled partly 
with hemp, with wood for the vessels and for fuel, with 
iron, copper, grain, and partly with works already finish- 
ed; then a huge bake-house, in which besides the ship- 
biscuit, bread was baked every day for more than six 
thousand men. In one large building the carvers were 
occupied in fabricating the images and decorations which 
adorn the prow of the vessels and give them their names, 
Many colossal figures of the sculptor Puget are preserved 
here, the vessels to which they belonged having become 
useless. They are full of spirit in their way, and serve 
as models in this department for later artists. 

At the cabinet-maker’s, we looked with shuddering on 
an immense quantity of ready made wooden legs and 
crutches; besides which his workshop contained a mul- 
titude of large and small household articles for the cabins 
and state-rooms. We are not apt to think of the multi- 
tude of implements absolutely necessary for man in the 
civilized state, even when he limits himself, as is the case 
on. ship-board, to the bare needful. The multitude and 
variety of all sorts of things to be found here are almost 
incredible; though designed indeed for little floating 
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worlds, where many hundreds of men reside, cut off from 
all others. 

In the great nail-factory, the many sorts of nails re- 
quired on board a vessel were wrought in amazing quan- 
tities and with surprising quickness; some of gigantic 
size, to secure the rudder, and others quite small, from 
which the mariner suspends his maps and his almanac. 
For under the constant rolling of the ship every thing 
needs to be fastened, else all is tumbling about in confu- 
sion. ‘The number of nails required by a ship of the 
line, apart from those used in building her, is consequently 
almost infinite. 

The knife-maker works next to the nail-factory as 
every sailor must carry his knife ; not far from him, we 
saw the huge smithey where the anchors and all the lar- 
ger ironwork employed in ship-building are forged. Four 
and twenty great ovens spout forth their flames; long 
rows of anvils groan beneath the sturdy hammers of 
laboring Cyclops, whose swarthy giant forms, seen in 
lurid flame-light, may well be compared with Fouqte’s 
smiths of Odin. 

In another workshop, the plates of brass were hammer- 
ed out, with which the keels of ships of the line are co- 
vered to make them more durable, and protect them from 
being injured by the sea-worms which gnaw the wood. 
We also visited the lead-manufactory, and admired the 
skill with which multitudes of articles which we are ac- 
customed to see in our houses formed from stone or china, 
but which would be unsuitable for a vessel on account of 
their brittleness, are here made out of lead. 

A new building had just been finished for the fabrica- 
tion of masts, to replace the old one which the English 

VOL. Vv. 6* 
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burnt ‘down when they visited Toulon, ‘These great 
masis do not consist of a single tree, as we had supposed, 
since the world itself contains few sound trees of the re- 
quisite length and thickness for this purpose ; consequent- 
ly the masts are constructed of many pieces of timber, 
carefully hewn, and fastened together by great iron rings, 
at regular distances, so that a mast thus constructed, is less. 
brittle and more able to resist the storms than if it consist- 
ed of but a single piece. 

The rope-walk is one of the most remarkable build- 
ings in the whole establishment, and we have never seen 
one with which it can be compared. Imagine to your- 
selves an arched hall, nineteen hundred feet long, stretch- 
ing farther than the eye can reach, divided into three pas- 
sages of equal width, by pillars which support the arches 
that sustain the roof. One cannot imagine a more splen- 
did theatre for an illumination or a great national festival. 
Within a whole army of rope-spinners marches with mea- 
sured steps to and fro, drawing out to the finest twine or 
the stoutest anchor cable the hemp which in its own tex- 
ture is nothing else than a great bundle of separate threads, 
though when united it has power to resist the strongest 
elements. In a large building next the rope-walk, the sails 
were woven, sewed together and repaired. Farther on, 
a throng of coopers were plying their noisy handicraft ; 
here on all sides one waited upon another, every thing 
was prepared before-hand, and nothing was omitted which 
could be. wanted for the whole. We are far from re- 
membering all the various occupations pursued in this 
arsenal, and have mentioned only the principal ones, that 
we might not weary by our prolixity. 7 

In all these different workshops, the waiting and the 
heaviest labors were performed by the galley-slaves, 
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who often even took the places of the beasts of burden: 
The sight of these unfortunate. beings loaded with chains, 
whom we every where met, diminished. our pleasure. in 
witnessing the well directed energy which is here united 
in one great whole; especially when we were told that it 
was only the more favored ones who were here allowed. 
the privilege of almost sinking under heavy toil, but that 
the lot of thousands of others was immeasurably more 
severe. 

We passed in a boat through. the canal leading to the 
haven; the sea without, was in wild commotion, but in 
the haven it was still. Many large ships of the line 
were laying at anchor near the shore. We had never 
before been conscious of such astonishment at the con- 
templation of these floating mountains of piled up wood, 
as here, upon the calm water, where we could compare 
their gigantic size with the buildings of the neighboring 
land. We looked up witha feeling of giddiness from 
our little boat to their towering height, and had a more 
lively perception of their magnitude, than when in ano- 
ther country and, at an earlier period, we went on board 
such a vessel and wandered over every part. 

The doom-fraught frigate in which Buonaparte came 
hither from Egypt, to the ruin of half the world, was laid 
up to rest in this port. Though not one of the largest, 
it is a vessel of respectable size and carries six and thirty 
cannon, but the newspapers of the day belittled it in 
honor of the hero, to enhance the wonderfulness of his 
safe passage in her, and exalt him as a sort of demi-god. 

The galleys also were laying in this port close by the 
shore. They are in fact, ships of war past service, with- 
out masts, and covered with wooden roofs painted red, 
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Each of them serves as the mournful habitation of five 
hundred prisoners. ‘Those who do not find a place here, 
are shut up in large, dark, damp prisons, which must be 
still more fearful than the galleys. A slight wish which’ 
we expressed to visit one of these vessels, was immedi- 
ately checked by the assurance that we should be as un- 
able to endure the sight, as to breathe the pestilential air, 
even for a few seconds, and that it would be a spectacle 
‘never to be forgotten. Men who have learned in war 
and at Lazarettos to brave every horror, shrink back and 
tremble before humanity plunged into this. lowest desola- 
tion, and those who are compelled by duty sometimes to 
visit the prisoners, always cross the woful threshold pale 
with horror. 

The bell now rang, which called the prisoners from 
their toilsome day’s labor, to the stupefying slumbers of 
their frightful night quarters. On all sides was heard 
the rattle of their heavy chains, as they passed by in cou- 
‘ ples, welded together two and two. ‘The sight was more 
than we could bear, but there was no way of escaping 
from it unless we had been willing to press through the 
fearful ranks of these miserable beings. They are all clad 
in coarse reddish-brown garments, which flutter in half 
decayed rags around most of them. Upon the closely 
shorn head of each one a red cap is fitted. In many, we 
noticed wild distorted faces, real devilish visages, giving 
full expression to the most abandoned vice, murderous 
malice and grim despair. Others appeared sunk down 
through long misery into brutish stupidity ; in many we 
noticed a heart-rending sadness, the consciousness of dire 
disgrace. But to us the most terrific, were those who 
with shameless riotousness vented their inward rage in 
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wild songs, and still. more hideous laughter. One of 
these we saw, whose chain was fastened to his foot; he 
whistled, and sang and laughed with such piercing shrill- 
ness, and in such horrid tones, that our very hair bristled. 
Here, in this dwelling so nearly resembling hell, men of 
every station are companions in misery; formidable 
criminals, who may indeed have merited death, but not 
this punishment which outrages every feeling of humanity, 
and unfortunate beings, who are probably before God, far 
purer than their judges ; conscripts, who refused to follow 
the standard of the mighty conqueror ; the compassion- 
ate individuals, who assisted them to desert ; youths, who 
through ignorance of the strictness of martial law, incur- 
red the guilt of insubordination, live here with thieves 
and murderers. We saw with the deepest compassion 
young men under twenty years of age, bearing the stamp 
of better days, welded to hoary. malefactors, whose hard- 
ened features announced the extremity of wickedness. 

How horrible must the night be to this better class, 
when all the criminals, who have nothing left to love but 
their miserable existence, shamelessly glory in their mis- 
deeds, and hurl defiance at fate and every better feeling, 
without dreading the scourge, which chastises all alike, 
when the tumult grows too boisterous ! 

It seems inconceivable, that so many, sentenced here 
for life, or twenty or thirty years, should attain to old age 
in this utter destitution; and still more so, that all do not 
sink under such incredible hardships during the first 
months of their imprisonment. Their food is dry bread 
and water; only at breakfast they receive some mean 
porridge containing a few stewed beans. Those »who 
are obliged to do such severe labor as must prostrate all 
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human strength, receive every day a beer-glass of wine 
to sustain them, and a select few, distinguished for their 
remarkable industry and capacity, are also allowed two 
sous a day for the eking out of their pitiful sustenance. 
Their beds are wooden benches which do not admit of 
their stretching themselves out. They wear their clothes 
until they drop off in shreds. The greatest criminals 
are chained to one another upon their benches, which 
serve them for chairs, beds, and cupboards for the pre- 
servation of their hoarded morsels, and from which they 
can move only a few steps, namely, the length of their 
chain. In prison they must work, they must never leave 
it, never breathe the pure air, never behold the sun ; and 
yet they often live on through many long years. The 
less guilty are those whom we had seen performing the 
heaviest Jabor in the workshops of the arsenal; the 
most fortunate are occasionally sent into the city, when 
there is any thing to be done which no one else will un- 
dertake ; over all of them the whip of the overseer is con- 
stantly waving, and at the smallest oversight down it 
comes without mercy. We looked on, while they were 
counted up like a herd of cattle, and driven—six thousand 
men—to their hideous lodging place; for the number of 
these woe-laden sufferers amounts to this sum, who pass 
their days in despairing rage, and at evening see them 
followed by a night still more appalling. No money on 
earth would tempt us to live in the frightful neighbor- 
hood of Toulon, though nature here pours out plenty 
from:her richest horn. Were a conflagration at any time 
to seize on the arsenal, the bolts and chains would spring 
apart; and the. inhabitants of the city would become a 
prey to the fury of these six thousand desperadves. The 
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thought is awful in the extreme, yet by no means out of 
the range of possibility. 


— 


II. AN INCIDENT IN SAVOY. 


Here in Servos, we met for the first time with hideous 
goitres of immense size, especially in the women, almost 
all of whom seemed more or less affected with this dis- 
ease. While making this remark, we were told at the 
same time that those most unfortunate of all beings, the 
Cretins, abound in the greatest numbers here at Servos, 
though found, but less frequently, in all the other villages 
of the Savoy mountains. In Servos there is hardly a fa- 
mily which does not contain one of these lamentable be- 
ings. “But they are far from considering this as a misfor- 
tune. A kindly superstition teaches the vulgar to regard 
these poor creatures as consecrated beings, who presage 
good luck, and they are styled ‘ the Innocents.’ ‘No one 
presumes to do them any harm or ridicule them. With- 
in the cottage the best place at the fireside is the property 
of the Cretin; his wants are first supplied, and as abun- 
dantly as the means will permit, and his humors, pecu- 
liarities and laziness indulged without contradiction. We 
were assured that the Cretin cannot be distinguished from 
other children until many weeks after his birth. Ata 
later period, this saddest prostration of the noble nature 
of man, which sinks these defenceless beings far below 
the level of the brute, begins to develope itself. 

Upon alighting from our carriage in the valley of Cha- 
mouney, just when we were filled with rapture at the in- 
expressibly sublime prospect presented to us, and were 
standing in profound admiration of the immeasurable 
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greatness of nature, this image of man in his deepest hu- 
miliation painfully struck us. We noticed in the distance 
a strange little figure, which-came forward, leaping over 
hedges and hollows with great bounds, and approached 
us with the speed of an arrow. Before we were aware, 
it was standing close to us. It was a Cretin, an object, of 
‘which our ‘good stars had spared us the sight until then. 
‘With horror we saw the half childish, half savage face, 
grinning at us with a loathsome expression of over- 
strained gaiety, and a distorted look in the dispropor- 
tionately large eyes, which projected from their sockets. 
The breathing of the unfortunate creature was a terrific 
snorting, which could be heard at a distance of many 
paces. Deep and heavy the dreadful goitre hung far 
down, in many compartments, over the retreating breast. 
The poor dumb being could not speak, but there was 
something commanding, though by no means supplicato- 
ry, in the wild gestures with which he required an alms 
from us. When he had received what he wanted, he 
made some wild leaps for joy, pointed with his hand to- 
wards the mountains, and vanished as swifily as he had 
come. Penetrated with a disgust which we had never 
before experienced, we mournfully looked after him, and 
then proceeded along a mountain stream. 

! L. 0. 





Wuattver is produced in haste, goes hastily to 
waste :-—“I have heard that, after a process of forty 
years, they convert the clay of the East into a China 
poreelain cup: at Bagdad they can make an hundred 
cups in a day.” 
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Ir was on a clear, cold autumn morning. The fields, 
and fences, and ways were whitened with frost. The 
waters of the Kennebec were flowing smoothly to the 
sea. The sun had not yet risen. The stars with but a 
single exception had disappeared in the increasing light 
of morning twilight. One beautiful star twinkled solitary 
in the east as if left by its companions as a sentinel to 
watch till the sun should appear. As the light in- 
creased, this star also faded from view. I took a walk 
upon the bank of the river which here rose in a graceful 
swell of productive soil to very considerable height. 
Across the water upon a point of land which projected 
into the stream, was a fine growth of forest trees. Their 
branches were naked and frosty, and the chill November 
winds were blowing among them. I had seen the same 
little grove a few weeks before dressed in such verdure 
and freshness that it imparted to the mind no idea or sug- 
gestion except of health, and youth, and cheerfulness. 
A little later I had seen the same trees decked in the 
lively, gay and beautiful attire of autumn. But now that 
beautiful foliage had all disappeared. The damps and 
chills of approaching winter had destroyed its life, and 
the leaves had dropped to the earth, and decayed, leav- 
ing not a trace behind. The scene and its changes 
seemed to teach a lesson as to the transitoriness of 
earthly things. ‘Those trees which so lately were seen 
dressed in the cheerful hues and the lively garments of 
summer and early autumn now were bare of all outward 
appendages and were visible in their true and real pro- 
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portions, And thus it is, thought I, with persons. They 
flourish and rejoice in early life, and clothe themselves in 
splendor in maturer years, but soon old age comes on, 
disease and pain assail the frame, sorrow and disappoint- 
ment chasten and subdue the feelings, the bent and tot- 
tering frame is clad in the sombre and. dreary hues of 
winter till at last it drops to the earth, leaving not a trace 
behind except the character and its influences. Outward 
appendages which for a time are so beautiful and attrac- 
tive soon disappear, and the character is seen in its own 
unveiled proportions. The period comes when no ap- 
pendages can screen deformity or atone for it. All the 
dazzling drapery of wealth and ambition is removed, leav- 
ing distinctly visible in all its parts, the character which 
for a time, it has shielded and adorned. Every sin of 
thought, or word, or deed leaves its deforming marks 
upon the character, and the time soon comes when these 
deformities are brought to light. 

Near the water’s edge, and partly under the brow of 
the hill upon which I was walking, was the thickly settled 
part of an enterprising and thriving town. The habita- 
tions of the rich and the. poor were mixed together there. 
From their chimney tops the smoke was issuing and as- 
cending. It would rise to considerable height in undis- 
turbed and regularly expanding columns, but no sooner 
would , it have risen above the level of the hill than the 
west wind would fall upon it blowing it into disorder and 
confusion. Here and there would be an upward stream- 
ing current of this vapor, howeyer, which would rise to 
great height.and pass out of sight in the heavens without 
disturbance from the winds. In other cases a gentle 
breéze would turn the vapor slightly aside from its course, 
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but soon it would resume: its upward journey and disap- 
pear on high. As I saw these. susceptible vapors and the 
play and effects of the winds upon them, I was reminded 
of the various experience and the various success of frail 
humanity under the assaults of trial and temptation. The 
little thread of vapor issuing from the chimney top; 
quietly and peacefully ascending; gradually expanding, 
as it rose; shielded, for a time, by the mountain, from 
the fieree winds which whistled in the distance, reminded 
me of the human spirit which is watched over, and protect- 
ed, and made happy by the wisdom and goodness of vir- 
tuous parents. ‘Temptations and sin may abound in the 
community, but they only ‘* whistle in the distance,” and 
do not reach the happy home where favored childhood 
dwells safe under the protecting wing of parental love. 
When the vapory current which had been peaceably pur- 
suing its course was at length, in here and there an in- 
stance, blown into utter disorder, it seemed like the child 
who, on passing out from parental care and protection, is 
unequal to the task of standing against the temptations 
which beset him, and is ruined by them. In other and 
many instances, as the smoke was temporarily turned 
from its true course, but afterwards resumed and pursued. 
its upward journey till it was lost in the heavens, I saw a 
symbol of the common lot of man. Whether the smoke 
issued from the cottage of the poor or from the splendid 
mansion of the rich, it was alike exposed to the winds, 
and alike liable to discomfiture from them. Is it not thus, 
in human life? Does the rank or wealth of one’s paren- 
tage secure. him from all trial and give certain assurance 
that his journey of life will issue well? It is not the rank 
and wealth but the character of one’s parentage which, 
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most affects his prospects of virtue and happiness. 4 
Whether one springs from humble or from wealthy pa- 
rentage his character will be exposed to temptations and 
trials, and whether he shall be turned aside and thrown 
into confusion, or shall pass onward unharmed and even 
strengthened by his conflict with them will depend not on 
the number of houses and acres, or the amount of stocks 
owned by his parents, but more on their moral character 
and fidelity in his education, and on his habits of obedi- 
ence to their commands and his improvement of the ad- 


vantages which they have placed within his reach. 
| A, © 








SEIGE OF LEYDEN. 
[FROM MURRAY'S HAND-BOOK OF NORTHERN GERMANY.] 


Leypen has been rendered celebrated in the annals of 

: the Low Countries, and indeed, in the history of the 

Ay : world, by the siege which it endured from the Spaniards 

ii under Valdez in 1573-4. The defence of the place 

1 was entrusted to John Vanderdoes ; the burgomaster of 
\\ the town was Pieter Adrianzoon Vanderwerf, and the ex- % 
i 

hi 


ample of heroism and endurance afforded by the citizens 

under their guidance has not been surpassed in any coun- 

1] try. When Vanderdoes was urged by Valdez to surren- 
a] der, he replied, in the name of the inhabitants, that 
ih ‘“when provisions failed them they would devour their vi 
Hl left hands, reserving their right to defend their liberty.” 

a) For nearly four months the inhahitants had held out 

without murmuring ; every individual, even the women 
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and children, taking a share in the defence. For seven: 
weeks bread had not been within the walls; provisions: 
had been exhausted, and the hortors of famine had driv-; 
en the besieged to appease their hunger with the flesh of 
horses, dogs, cats, and other foul animals; roots: and. 
weeds. were eagerly sought for. So strictly was the: 
blockade maintained, that every attempt on the part of 
their friends to throw in provisions had failed. Pestilence 
came in the train of famine, and carried off at least six thou- 
sand of the inhabitants ; so that the duty of burying them 
was almost too severe for those who were left worn out by 
fatigue, watching and emaciation. At length two carrier 
pigeons flew into the town bearing tidings that relief was 
at hand. The Prince of Orange had finally adopted the 
determination of cutting the dykes of the Meus and Yezel, 
to relieve the heroic town. As this fearful alternative 
could not be resorted to without involving in total ruin 
the whole province of Holland, it is not to be wondered 
at that it was only adopted after much hesitation and as a 
last resource. But the inundation, even when the water 
was admitted, did not produce the anticipated results ; al- 
though the country between Goudu, Dort, Rotterdam, and 
Leyden was submerged, it only rose a few feet. . The 
flotilla of two hundred boats, built by the Prince of Or- 
ange at Rotterdam, and manned by eight hundred Zeal- 
anders under Boisot, destined for the relief of the town, 
was thus prevented approaching it, though the inhabitants. 
could easily descry it from their walls, Then it was that, 
driven frantic by disappointment as well as suffering, they 
approached in a tumultuous mob, the burgomaster, and 
demanded from him peremptorily, bread or the surrender | 
of the town. “I have sworn to defend this city,” an-,, 
VOL. Vv. 7* 
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swered the heroic governor, “and by God’s help I mean 
to keep that: oath. Bread I have none; but if my body 
can afford you relief, and enable you to prolong the de- 
fence, take it and tear it to pieces, and let those who are 
the most hungry among you share it.” Such noble de- 
votion’ was net without .its effect: the most clamorous 
were ashamed, and they all retired in silence ; but for- 
tunately the misery of the besieged was now nearly at 
an end, and another Power above that of man effected 
the relief of the town of Leyden. The wind which had 
for many weeks been in the northeast changed to the 
northwest, driving the tide up the river ; it then suddenly 
veered to the south, and one of those violent and continued 
storms, which even when the dykes are entire, cause such 
anxiety for the safety of the country, acting with accumu- 
lated violence upon the waters, widened the breaches al- 
ready cut in the dykes, and drove in the flood upon the land 
with the force of an overwhelming torrent. The inun- 
dation not only spread as far as the walls of Leyden, but 
with such suddenness, that the ramparts thrown up by the 
Spaniards were surrounded, and more than one thousand 
of their soldiers were overwhelmed by the flood. . The 
same tide which swept them away, carried the flotilla of 
boats of the Prince of Orange, laden with provisions, to 
the gates of Leyden. An amphibious battle was fought 
among the branches of the trees, partly on the dykes, 
partly in boats; and in the end, the Spaniards who had 
boasted that it was as impossible for the Dutch to save 
Leyden from their hands as to pluck the stars from heav- 
en, were driven from their palisades and entrenchments. 
This almost miraculous deliverance took place on the 3d 
of October, 1574—a day still commemorated by the 
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citizens. As an additional proof of divine interference 
on this occasion, the Dutch historians remark that the 
wind from the southwest which had carried the water up 
to the walls, after three days turned tothe northeast so as 
effectually to drive it back again, Thus it might well be 
said, that both wind and water fought in defence of Ley- 
den. 

The distinguished university of Leyden dates from the 
time of thissiege. The Prince of Orange, with the view 
of rewarding the citizens for the bravery they displayed 
on that occasion, gave them the choice of two privileges— 
either an exemption from certain taxes, or a university : 
much to their credit they chose the latter. 
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Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell : 
Ten—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
The hour of rest is drawing near— 

To him whose duty’s done, good cheer ! 
Take heed to your fire and light, 
That none may be harmed to-night— 

Ten—and all's well ! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while J tell : 
The hammer strikes ’leven on the bell. 
In town and village sweetly sleep, 
All ye who a good conscience keep! 
A bad one knows no rest— 
It gnaws and stings the breast— 
Eleven—and all’s well! 
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Fraipun commanded the gilders of China ‘to inscribe 
on the front of his palace: “ Strive, O wisé man! to 
make the wicked good, for the good are of themselves 
great and fortunate.” 
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Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell : 
Twelve—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
The ghostly hour is just gone by— 
(Who now believes the foolery ?) 
Lie down in God’s good keeping— 
For there is quiet sleeping— 
Twelve—and all’s well! 





Give ear, ye neighbors, while F tell : 
One—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
Sad watcher by that lonely light, 

May God make short thy tedious night ! 
His hope make strong thy heart— 
His peace assuage the smart— 

One—and all’s well ! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell: 
Two—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
I hear the cock already crow ; 
Soon, now, I cry my last and go. 
Still you lie sleeping there— 
Better than some you fare— 
Two—and all’s well! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell: 
Three—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
Praise God, the Lord, for this new light, 
"Tis He who watched you through the night, 
Sleep not the hours away, 
When once has broke the day. 
Past three o’clock and all’s well ! 


Cc. T. B. 
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THE DREAMER. 


In a very pleasant home among kind parents, brothers 
and sisters lived a little boy. All around him was bright 
and peaceful, and seemed to ask him to come and be 
happy too. The woods had their pleasant morning and 
evening faces, and his sisters never seemed tired of 
sporting among them. The brooks ran on as if they 
knew not the meaning of trouble. The flowers, the 
hens and chickens, the patient cows, the laborers, all 
seemed to find in life, unbroken enjoyment; even his 
father and mother, those great people who kept so many 
lesser ones in motion, never seemed to him to have any 
troubles: if they had any they kept them in their own 
bosoms, and gave to their children only cheerful looks 
and words. The boy often wondered if all these were 
as happy as they appeared. He could not find out about 
the trees and streams, and his pet animals answered him 
only by satisfied and loving looks; he knew that Dick 
the gardener had troubles, because he had seen his gay 
flowers beaten down by the rain, and had seen the birds 
carry off his seeds and fruits; and when he saw Dick 
tying up his broken plants and re-sowing his fields as 
cheerfully as if to do it twice were a gratification, he 
would ask him how he could bear to have his work 
undone and his cherished flowers destroyed; and when 
Dick replied that the shower brought beauty to all and 
destruction to but few, and that the birds were welcome 
to the fruit for the sake of their songs, Edward would say 
‘‘ But still these are disappointments, they are troubles, 
are they not ?”—~and Dick would acknowledge it and add 
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cheerfully that life was full of such, and Edward would 
turn away with a sigh and think that though Dick used 
the same word trouble, it had for him a far less real 
meaning than for himself. When hopeless of learning 
other people’s feelings by himself, he asked his father 
and mother, their answers were more perplexing than 
Dick’s. They did not even try to put aside their troubles 
and forget them by turning to something bright, but 
accepted them as the means of making themselves great 
and firm and equal to all things. 

This was incomprehensible to Edward; he wearied of 
his parents’ equanimity, of his sisters’ spirits, of the 
happy sights and sounds that were about him, and came 
at last to the conclusion that their nature and his must be 
very unlike—not that he was insensible to all which 
interested them; he enjoyed the long rambles and flower 
gatherings, the toils in the garden and orchard, the telling 
over old tales under the trees and the hearing of new 
ones when they clustered round mamma at night. These 
and all their social pleasures he entered into and enjoyed 
as much as they did at times; but often a trifle, the 
smallest trouble, would put him into a state of feeling 
which made enjoyment impossible. These trials came 
to him no oftener than to other boys, but their effects and 
their remembrance embittered all his life. In his bright- 
est moments he was always conscious of this small speck 
in the distant horizon, and knew that like a swarm of 
locusts it might soon darken his whole horizon ; he fan- 
cied himself beset by powers more than human, and as. 
he fancied, he could do nothing against them, was often 
tempted to yield. He could find no aid within or without, 
could find na one who could explain to him why the 
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common evils of life pressed so heavily on him while 
others seemed unconscious of their existence. Wearied 
of his companions and himself, he sought in nature, so 
calm and free, that peace which he found ‘not at home. 
The bank of a little pool where it leaped over broken 
rocks to a hollow fenced in by lofty trees was especially 
grateful to him. He had searched and thought and 
pushed his mind as far as it could stretch and in vain; 
he had not satisfied himself, and now he was glad to leave 
his troubled thoughts and lie beside the stream and let its 
soft murmur bring his feelings out of their first weariness 
and bitterness to a pleasing sadness, and at last to cheer- 
fulness and hope. He lay thus one day wondering how 
people could leave such freedom, to forge chains for 
themselves and admire each other for wearing them 
bravely and thinking how much greater they should be 
who never put on the shackles, when a lark springing 
suddenly from beneath his feet, poured forth her morning 
song. Scarcely was the first surprise over at such a 
gust of melody breaking such deep stillness, and his ear 
was just bent to drink in those delicious sounds when 
they ceased, and the bird gently circling left the clear 
heavens for her dark nest. He looked around; no kite 
or threatening sportsman was in sight; the morning was 
fresh and dewy; never had the sun appeared more 
worthy of her homage ; why then had she withdrawn it? 
That she offered it with her whole heart was evident 
from the burst of song with which she rose to meet him ; 
yet had she descended to her nest no less willingly, even 
gladly ; he could not undetstand it. While musing on it 
his eye glanced down the stream, and he caught some- 
thing like silver which rose, glistened in the sun and 
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vanished. He had often watched the pretty trout as they 
swam up here seeking quiet homes far from the wide 
ocean, and had seen them cruelly snared at the first dan- 
gerous place; but in the smooth stream they kept ever 
under the water ; he had never seen them leap for sport, 
except when their path was stopped by rocks. Soona 
silver streak gleamed beneath the water, widening and 
narrowing as the fish disported in shoal water or even 
pressed together in the narrow channel, One alone 
found sport in leaping over the obstacles which the other 
shunned, and as the channel became very narrow and 
choked with stones, the rest were huddled together and 
confused and terrified each other, while he now darted 
along by a quiet bank, now sprang over huge stones, 
sporting while he loitered for his helpless companions ; 
as they came near the fall the multitude confiding in their 
numbers rushed up the steep and were miserably captu- 
red while one veteran leaped strong from his past efforts, 
with one brave bound, and left all danger behind him. 
He turned away from the vain struggles of ‘the fish 
and his eye rested on a quiet bend of the stream where 
it lay like a lake under the shade of some thick oaks. 
The bushes were pushed aside and the full round eye 
and contemplative face and branching antlers of a deer 
were visible. perfectly motionless as he gazed around, and 
reflected in the dark waters beneath. From the moment 
he thrust his head between the branches, it remained still 
and fixed, a part of the picture. Each moment the boy 
dreaded that he would stoop to the waterside, but no, he 
stood with his dark face set in the living green, his lips 
parted, his eyes fixed, drinking in the sweet influences of 
the spot. It was the image of perfect animal enjoyment, 
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and as the boy gazed at it, he thought that a creature so 
alive to beauty, so capable of pleasant emotions, could 
have no cares. Of his own troubles he was at this mo- 
ment forcibly reminded by a gnat settling on his brow ; 
he drove him away, but others wheeled and buzzed 
around him, and fairly took possession of his thoughts till 
he forgot the calm and noble creature before him. He 
started up exclaiming that no sight or sound on earth 
could compensate for such torture, and casting a look at 
the stag, he saw him still riveted to the spot, although the 
gnats swarmed around him and assailed every tender 
part. ‘* Oh shame !” cried he, “ that one so far beneath 
me, bears so easily what drives me to distraction! What 
is the reason, this free will my mother is so fond of, if it 
only makes my trouble and drudgery less tolerable by whis- 
pering to me always that I might be doing greater things ? 
If by my higher nature I did not know that I might be 
feeling and acting more nobly, I would toil, and bear dis- 
appointment and vexation as patiently as these dumb 
things. Sooner would I be one of these blameless exis- 
tences than a man without light enough to guide and 
strength to support me.” He sank down weary of his 
own weakness, and his sad eyes closed in sleep. 

“ Sister,” said one fairy to another, as they smoothed 
the moss under his head and shaded his eyes with the 
green boughs that his sleep might be free from the trou- 
bles which harassed him awake, “ Sister, I am grieved for 
this child. Souls which live strongly are in great danger 
when they inhabit sensitive organizations. ‘They receive 
so many impressions, and have such lively emotions that 
they cannot blame themselves. This poor child is alive 
to all which is great, lovely and desirable, but he cannot 
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pursue them because he feels with equal keenness the 
trifling pains and the tiresomeness of life—none of his 
own world can help him, may not we ?” 

*T will give him my mantle of good humor,” replied 
her sister, * that will keep off trials,and you can give him 
your little bracelet which pricks the wearer and reminds 
him of past resolves and counsels patience, and we can 
breathe vigor and strength of purpose into him as he lies 
here. But these will not give him satisfaction and peace 
within himself. Could we make him insensible to all fu- 
ture evils by a stroke of our wand, it would be insufficient 
for him. For our happiness it is enough to run away 
from evils and seek kind faces and fair scenes—but 
these immortals demand more. Growth, not happiness, 
is the aim of their life here, and when they mistake it 
and degrade themselves to our level, their strongest im- 
pulse is ungratified, and they lose even the happiness 
they seek. The struggles of this child are but the natu- 
ral strivings of his spirit to live and act. Let him en- 
courage these and his soul will be so filled with beautiful 
perceptions, great thoughts, and glowing feelings that he 
will no longer obserye these trifles which now occupy 
him. He is now disturbed by the difference between 
what he may be and what he is, between the infinite ca- 
pacities and desires he finds in himself,.and their poor 
manifestation in his conduct, and he lays the blame on 
circumstances. He should realize that as his whole life 
here is but an expressing of the infinite through the finite 
and as a whole it falls far short of the infinite prompt- 
ings that cause it, so he must be contented that each ac- 


tion or each forbearance demanded of him shall be small 


compared with the infinite power he can put into it. The 
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size or beauty, or pleasantness of the action is nothing— 
the immense power his soul may exercise in it is all. He 
must receive every little annoyance as a thing important 
enough to be endured, and he must supply from his own 
infinite nature the endurance it demands; and as he sees 
that great motives and powers have on this planet but a 
few inches of room to act in, and yet as he knows from 
his own consciousness that they are great, he must have 
faith that equally great consequences both to his own 
soul and to outward life may flow from small actions. A 
large stream will not turn the mill till forced into a nar- 
row space, and our daily life seems to be the wheel 
which waits for this stream. If he fancies the little 
things which form the dial plate of life too small to ex- 
exercise his great nature, he errs, and treats his nature 
unfairly—it is the condition of an infinite spirit, in a 
finite frame, to have the actions which belong to the lat- 
ter appear trivial and unworthy of the former, and only 
by accepting this condition can the infinite nature reach 
its pure happiness. 

Is it not strange that the lark can shorten her morning 
song from mere instinctive love of her little ones, that the 
trout should find the present pleasure sufficient stimulus 
to exertion, that the stag should have his senses so steep- 
ed in nature’s influences that he is insensible to pain, and 
that an immortal being who has all these powers and in- 
finitely more, should have all great presences driven 
from his thoughts by each petty annoyance? If I were 
in that child’s frame I would have the consciousness of 
my infinite nature and power so constantly present that 
my whole care should be to perceive, love, act, in short 
live enough, and I should feel that with all my efforts I 
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never could exhaust my power, I would have my mind 
so filled with the spiritual.” 

* Edward! Edward!’ cried a voice from the mouth of 
the glen, and a figure hurried down the bank, glancing 
hastily‘and anxiously round. Edward stirred, roused 
himself and returned with a sigh to the sense of his 
troubled existence. It was his tutor, a kind. thoughtful 
man who would always allow for others’ troubles when 
they were revealed to him, but had not sympathy enough 
to divine them himself. He was now as much ruffled as 
his gentle, reasonable nature could be, for Edward’s ab- 
sence had alarmed his parents and other loving hearts. 
But when Edward met his reproaches not with resent- 
ment or unconcern, but with a ready acknowledgment of 
their justice, and warm regret for having deserved them, 
he paused, looked in his pupil’s face and said, * But I 
must not chide you for leaving us if you find higher 
teachings elsewhere. What has moved you? Whence this 
self-control, this earnestness ?” 

“1 know not,” replied Edward. “I have been too irri- 
table to bear the teachings of others, and have sought 
here the tranquillity I could not preserve among men. I 
have found more than I expected, for I here learned wis- 
dom as well as peace. I will no longer see the woods, 
streams and elements work out so beautifully their per- 
fect destiny, and the dumb animals forget physical pain 
and fatigue, while exercising their limited life, while I, 
untrue to my highest self, waste in painful rebellions or 
unworthy pleasures, the powers which were given me for 
eternity. I know not whether what I have seen this 
morning joining with my oft agitated thoughts has been 
carried out in my ‘sleep more forcibly than'l could have 
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done it when awake, or whether some ministering spirit. 
has whispered in my ear that wisdom which lay so near 
me, yet beyond my grasp. However it has been brought 
about, my dear tutor, you have no longer the pining, ir- 
ritable, inefficient boy, but one who has learned to find 
each moment sufficient inducement for the strongest 
life.” C. 
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* You tell me to use my eyes,” said a little girl, who 
was helping her mother to get up linen; ‘ but what is 
there to mind now ?” 

‘* Mind the difference between powder blue and stone 
blue,” was the answer ; “see how one sinks down with- 
out mixing with water, if you do not keep it stirring, and 
how the other makes a blue dye that is always ready.” 

Perhaps among our readers we may have some who 
are employed like the little girl ; they may have observed 
the same thing without knowing the cause—which we 
shall explain. | 

_ Powder blue is made of a metal taken out of the earth, 
called cobalt, which being heated, turns a fine blue color, 
after undergoing much preparation by grinding and melt- 
ing it with powdered glass or flint. Now flint and cobalt 
are heavy,and will not dissolve in water, therefore the 
powder falls at the bottom when at rest. 

Stone blue or Indigo, is made from a plant that dyes a 
blue color; the plant belongs’to the large family or tribe 
that have pea shaped flowers. The color given by stone 
blue needs soap to take it out; powder blue will leave 
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the linen when part in water, and settle to the bottom of 
the pan that holds it. 

To a plant also we owe one part of the useful sub- 
stance, soap. Several kinds of sea: plant or ‘weed con- 
tain a kind of salt called soda. Such as darilla from 
Spain, and the sea plant called glassworts. These are 
collected and burned to ashes ; the ashes are steeped in 
water, which dissolves the soda that they contain ; and 
when the water is dried off by boiling, it remains a salt 
commonly called alkali. 

Mottled soap is made of barilla and tallow, boiled to- 
gether; the dark streaks in the soap are owing to some 
of the ashes of the plants remaining with the alkali. 

White soap is made of better materials. 

“The English buy a great deal of tallow of the ‘Rus- 
sians, who send it over in large casks. Thus we are 
obliged to our fellow-creatures in Russia for one article 
of our soap, and to those in Spain for the other. 

The English send over all sorts of woollen goods, 
knives, scissors, and such kind of manufactures called 
hard-ware, and many other things. ‘This is called trade, 
or commerce, with other nations ; how much’ better than 
war and destruction !—ChristianChild’s Faithful Friend. 
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yao THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 





_ An! that I could wing my way. 

Through earth’s valley—deep and dreary ; te 
i Abt that I could float all day, 
a | Pinions never tired or weary; 
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O’er the everlasting hills, 

And the ever-gushing rills, 

Where come blight and sorrows never, 
Ever green and youthful ever! 


Where heaven’s harmonies resound, 
Holy peace for ever singing; 
Where light zephyr sports around, 
Odors from tle flower-buds wringing ; 
Through the trees’ dark foliage dancing— 
O’er the fruit all golden glancing— 
' By no wintry blast affrighted— 
Kissing the soft flowers delighted : 
Flowers that never lose the sun ; 
Never close the laughing eye ; 
. With existence never done ; 
Know not what it is to die! 


Woe is me! what rolls between ? 
\ “Bis a rapid river rushing— 
"Tis the stream of death, I ween, 
_ Wildly tossing, hoarsely gushing ; 
, While. my very heart-strings quiver 
At the roar of that dread river ! 


But I see a little boat 
The rough waters gently riding ; 
How can she so fearless float ? 
- For I see no pilot guiding. 
Courage !—on! there’s no retreating : 
Sails are spread in friendly greeting. 
On, then, on !—in love we trust ! 
The white-armed sails a mesgage bear : 
.# There are wonders everywhere ; 
The wondrous faith wherein you stand 
Must bear you to the Wonderland.” 
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FATHER AND SON. 











a Father.—The following are among the most celebra- 
i | ted echoes. At Rossneath, near Glasgow, there is an 
a echo that repeats a tune !played with a trumpet three 
times completely and distinctly. In Gloucestershire, at 
| Thornbury Castle, an echo repeats ten or eleven times 
distinctly. Near Rome there was one that repeated 
what a person said five times. At Brussels there is an 
echo that answers fifteen times. Between Coblentz and 
Bingen an echo is celebrated as different from most 
others. In common echoes the repetition is not heard 
till some time after hearing the words spoken or notes 
sung ; in this, the person who speaks or sings is scarcely 
heard, but the repetition very clearly, and in surprising 
varieties: the echo in some cases appears to be approach- 
ing, in others receding : sometimes it is heard distinctly, 
at others scarcely atall: one person hears only one 
voice, while another hears several. And to mention but 
one more instance, in Italy, near Milan, the sound of a 
aii pistol is returned fifty-six times. 
i} Son—This is indeed 
" “To fetch shrill echoes from their hollow earth.” 
F.—The ingenious Mr. Derham applied the echo to 
measuring inaccessible distances. 
S.—How did he do this? ; 
: F.—Standing on the banks of the Thames, opposite if 
iT Woolwich, he observed that the echo of a single sound 
a) was reflected from the houses in three seconds; conse- 
quently, in that time it had travelled 3426 feet, the half 
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of which, or 1713 feet, was the breadth of the river in 
that particular place. Did yon ever hear of the Whis- 
perihg-gallery in the dome of St. Paul’s church, in Lon- 
don? 

S.—Yes : and you promised to take us to see it some 
time. 

F.—And I intend to perform my promise. In the- 
mean time it may be proper to inform you, that the cir- 
cumstance that attracts every person’s attention is, that 
the smallest whisper made against the wall on one side 
of the gallery is distinctly heard on the other side. 

S.—lIs this effect produced on the principle of the 
echo? 

F.—No : the undulations made in the air by the voice 
are reflected both ways round the wall, which is made 
very smooth, so that none may be lost, and meet at the 
opposite side ; consequently, to the hearer the sensation 
is the same as if his ear were close to the mouth of the 
speaker. 

S.—Would the effect be the same if the two persons 
were not opposite to one another? 

F.—In that case the words spoken would be heard 
double, because one arc of the circle being less than the 
other, the sound will arrive at the ear sooner round the 
shorter arc than round the longer one. 

S.—You said the wall is very smooth: is there a ma- 
terial difference, in the conveyance of sound, whether the 
medium be smooth or rough ? 

F.—The difference is very great: water is, perhaps, 
the best conductor of sound: the echo which | mention- 
ed in the neighborhood of Milan, depends much on the 
water over which the villa stands. Dr. Hutton, in his 
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Mathematical Dictionary, gives the following instance as. 
a proof that moisture has a considerable effect upon 
sound. A house in Lambeth-marsh is very damp during 
winter, when it yields an echo, which abates when it be- 
comes dry in summer. ‘To increase the sound in a thea- 
tre, at Rome, a canal of water was carried under the 
floor, which caused a great difference. 

After water, stone is reckoned a good conductor of 
sound, though the tone is rough and disagreeable : a well- 
made brick wall has been known to convey a whisper to 
the distance of 200 feet nearly. Wood is sonorous, and 
produces the most agreeable tone, and is therefore the 
most proper substance for musical instruments : of these 
we shall say a word or two before we quit the subject of 
sound, 

S.—All wind instruments, as flutes, trumpets, &c. 
must depend on the air: but do stringed instruments 7 

F.—They all depend on the vibrations which they make 
in the surrounding air. I will illustrate what I have to 
say by means of the AZolian harp. 

If a cord, eight or ten yards long, be stretched very 
tight between two points, and then struck with a stick, the 
whole string will not vibrate, but there will be several 
still places in it, between which the chord will move, 
Now the air acts upon the strings of the harp in the same 
manner as the stroke of the stick upon the long chord 
just mentioned. 

S.—Do not the different notes upon a violin depend 
upon the different length of the strings, which is varied 
by the fingers of the musician ? 

F.—They do: and the current of air acts upon each 
string, and divides it into parts, as so many imaginary 
bridges. . Hence every string in an /olian harp, though 
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all are in unison, becomes capable of several sounds, 
from which arises the wild and wonderful harmony of 
that instrument. 

The undulations of the air, caused by the quick vibra- 
tions of a string, are well illustrated by a sort of mecha- 
nical sympathy that exists among accordant sounds. If 
two strings on different instruments are tuned in unison, 
and one be struck, the other will reply, though they be 
several feet distance from one another. : 

S.—How is this accounted for ? 

F.—The waves made by the first string being of the 
same kind as would be made by the second if struck, 
those waves give a mechanical stroke to the second string, 
and produce its sound. 

S.—If all the strings on the AZolian harp are set in the 
same note, will they all vibrate by striking only one? 

F'—They will: but the fact is well illustrated in this 
method : bend little bits of paper over each string, and 
then strike one sufficiently to shake off its paper, and you 
will see the others will be shaken from their strings. 

S.—Will not this happen if the strings are not in uni- 
son ? 

F.—Try for yourself; alter the notes of all the strings 
but two, and place the papers on again : vibrate the string 
which is in unison with another. 

S.—The papers on these are shaken off, but the others 
remain. 

F.—A wet finger pressed around the edge of a thin 
drinking-glass will produce its key ; if the glass be struck 
so as to produce its pitch, and an unison to that pitch be 
strongly excited on a violoncello, the glass will be set in 
motion, and if near the edge of the table will be liable 
to be shaken off.—Scientific Dialogues. 
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Dip you ever suppose, reader, that you may learn - 
something from your own shadow ? You have often seen 
it keeping you company as you walked along the road or 
in the fields, always becoming taller than yourself as the 
evening drew on. Think what causes the shadow.— 
Well, perhaps you have found out that the shadow is 
formed by your own body hiding part of the sun’s rays. 
The shadow always falls opposite to the place where the 
sun is, therefore by noticing which way the shadow falls, 
you may tell, without looking where the light is; wheth- 
er it comes from the sun, the moon, or a candle. At 
noon-day the shadows fall to the north, because in this 
country, and others that lie in the northern part of the 
earth, the sun is always south at noon, or 12 o’clock. 
Now try to find which way your shadow will fall in the 
evening, and early in the morning. In some parts of the 
world there is no shadow at noon, and if you consider 
a little, you may find out the cause. 

You have most likely read or heard of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, which are built on a sandy plain, not far from the 
great river Nile. A famous Greek, named Thales, went 
to visit these Pyramids, and desired to measure the height 
of oneof them. This he did, by measuring the length of 
his own shadow, and that of the Pyramid, then by reck- 
oning the difference between the two shadows, by means 
that may be discovered by those who know the Rule of 
Three, he fonnd the real height of the Pyramid. We are 
also told, that the King of Egypt, whose name was Ama- 
sis, was so much pleased with the Greek philosopher, for 
cleverness in observing and putting his knowledge to a 
good use, that he ever afterwards held him in great res- 
pect.—Christian Child’s Faithful Friend. 





